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Opinion vs. Evidence . . . 


Frequently we hear experienced 
teachers as we'l as prospective teachers, 
when discussing matter of educational 
significance or conversing on teaching 
problems, say in effect, ‘In my opinion, 
. . and then go on to expound the 
opinion. When asked to provide some 
basis for such opinion, many are at a 
complete loss. Such opinion is often the 
result of “I’ve heard others state the 
same,” or is the result of superficial 
and subjective observation. 

It is so easy for us all to hastily jorm 
opinions on any matter and take it for 
granted that our thinking on the issue 
is quite correct. Seldom do we have a 
basis for our opinion other than vicari- 
ous experiences, inaccurate observa- 
tions, or hearsay. 

Opinion which is not based on evi- 
dence is useless and oftentimes detri- 
mental. This is particularly true inso- 
far as the layman is concerned. For in- 
stance, at a recent PTA meeting, an 
irate parent rose to his feet and re- 
marked, “In my opinion, the food 
served in the school cafeteria is inade- 
quate and insufficient.” Immediately, 


a number oj parents were in complete 
agreement, and were ready to institute 
a complete over-hauling of the school 
lunch program. A careful analysis of 
the menus and the amounts of food 
served revealed, however, that the 
meals were in accordance with pre- 
scribed diets, wholesome, well-prepared, 
sufficient in quantity, and_ well-bal- 
anced. Evidence revealed the short- 
coming of opinion. 

Just this week, I heard of a doctor 
who was sending his son to medica! 
school. For some reason the son was 
failing to make the grade. What was 
the reaction of the father? “In my 
opinion, he stated, “his high school 
teachers were incompetent and the 
curriculum inadequate.” Certainly a 
weighty and significant statement! 
However, a check of the boy's teachers 
and his curriculum revealed a staff of 
highly trained teachers and an excellent 
curriculum. Other pupils from the same 
school were succeeding in medical 
school. In fact, the school was accred- 
ited by the North Central Association. 
The “opinion” of the doctor needs fur- 


ther evidence bejore it can be termed 
valid. 

Similarily, instance after instance 
can be recounted. And it goes without 
saying that such opinions have serious 
repercussions for the schools. Consid- 
erable harm can be the result of un- 
sound opinion. It beheves the school 
personnel—administrators and teachers 
—to become research minded. Our ac-° 
tions and words should be based on 
ev.dence. Teachers in the fie'd and ad- 
ministrators on the job are continually 
faced with important decisions. Must 
the solutions come through opinion 
alone, or can they be based on reliable 
facts? 

In this issue of the Journal, our an- 
nual research issue, we present ab- 
stracts of theses of graduate students 
who are seeking answers to prob'ems 
through scientific research. May we 
instil in all teachers the habit of being 
research conscious, and may our ac- 
tions be based on evidence rather than 
opinion. 

CHARLES HaRDAWay 
Editor 
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A Survey of the Provisions for Family 
Life Education in the Secondary 


Schools in Indiana 


MARY ANNE STEPHENS 


M. A., INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 1955 


Increasing attention is being give. 
to the fact that the school, from nur- 
sery school through college, must as- 
sume a greater share of the responsi- 
bility for education for family life. 
This responsibility is greater than has 
been assumed in the past. The schoo! 
has been compelled to assume a large: 
responsibility in this area because the 
home has failed to fulfill its obligation. 
Perhaps the church and community 
have also failed. 


The responsibility of the school in- 
cludes provision for courses and ex. 
periences which will assist all students 
as they strive for good family life at 
present and in the future. It includes. 
also, cooperation with the home, the 
church, and the community in their 
individual and collective efforts to plan 
and build for good living for citizens, 


Except for vocational home econom- 
ics, Which reaches only girls in mosi 
instances, reliable information _rela- 
tive to provisions tor family life edu- 
cztion in the public secondary schools 
in Indiana is almost nonexistent. It was 
the purpose of this survey to study the 
provisions for family life education in 
the public secondary schools of Indi- 
ana in terms of (1) curricular provi- 
sions, (2) extra-curricular provisions. 
(3) adults education courses, and (4) 
joint school and community provisions 
for other aspects of this area of edu- 
cation. Another purpose of the study 
was to analyze the reported data to de- 
termine the relationship between the 
size of school enrollment and the pro- 
visions for family life education. 

Importance of the Study. To date 
there is little reliable information 
about the provisions for family life 
education in the public secondary 
schools in Indiana. Secondary school 
education is terminal for so many of 
the population that its importance can- 
not be overemphasized. In this study 
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the strengths and weaknesses in terms 
of provisions were disclosed. An im- 
pressive number ol cilizens in this state 
are concerned about the wisdom oi 
consolidation of schools as it pertains 
to other important considerations be- 
sides finance. Data disclosed in this 
study describes the provisions of smali 
schools as compared to larger and the 
largest schools for family life educa- 
tion. 

Data revealed in this survey furn- 
ished evidence of the degree to which 
the public secondary schools of this 
state are providing opportunities for 
family life education, for adolescents 
in the schools and for adults in and 
out of the schools. 

SOURCES OF DATA 
AND PROCEDURES USED 

A questionnaire based on reading. 
interviews, and a college-level course 
in family relationships was sent to the 
principals of 731 public secondary 
schools of Indiana as listed in the /ndi- 
ana School Directory jor the Schoo! 
Year 1953-1954, The questionnaire in- 
cluded questions relative to curricular. 
extra-curricular, adult curricular, joint 
school and community provisions for 
family life education, and attitudes 
and opinions about family life educa- 
tion. The data obtained from the 477 
questionnaires which were returned 
were used in the analysis of the pro- 
visions for family life education in the 
secondary schools of Indiana. For com- 
parative purposes the questionnaires 
were classified according to size of 
high school represented, and the com- 
parative groups were = as follows: 
{based on high school enrollment) 
Group 1100 or fewer students 
Group 2—101 to 250 students 
Group 3—251 to 400 students 
Group 4—401 to 600 students 
Group 5—601 to 1,000 students 
Group 6—1.001 or more students. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 

The two smallest enrollment groups 
represent more than two-thirds of the 
schools. If an approximate average is 
assumed for each group, roughly 9,000 
students are represented in enrollment 
Group 1; 21,250 students are repre- 
sented in group 2: 13,200 are repre- 
sented in Group 3; 14,500 are repre- 
sented in group 4; 16,800 are repre- 
sented in Group 5, end 42,000 are rep- 
resented in Group ©. Although Groups 
! and 2 represent slightly more than 
two thirds of the schools, they repre- 
sent approximately one-fourth of the 
students considered in this study. The 
undepartmentalized schools are to be 
found in the groups where enrollment 
is small. Schools in Group 2 that are 
undepartmentalized are in most cases 
those which have a high school en- 
roliment much closer to the enrollment 
of 101 than to the enrollment of 250. 


All schools offered at least one 
course in the area of family life educa- 
tion. The course offered, without ex- 
ception by all the schools, was home 
economics. Most schools offered two 
or more courses in the area considered. 
A total of thirty-two different courses 
were checked or listed as being offered 
in the public secondary schools in Indi- 
ana during the school year of 1954-55. 
These various courses are as follows: 
Vocational Home Economics, Non-Vo- 
cational Home Economics, Family Liv- 
ing, Personal Problems. Psychology. 
Health, Marriage Preparation, Sociolo- 
vy, Economics, Occupations, Biology. 
General Business. Consumer Econom- 
ics, Social Living. Alcohol -and Nar- 
‘otics, Current Problems in Democ- 
racy. Home Nursing. Family Relation- 
ships, Human Relations. Youth Prob- 
lems, Guidance. First Aid and Home 
Nursing, Vocational Information, Ef- 
fective Living. Orientation, American 
Problems. Social Problems, Modern 
Problems, Consumer Buying, Home 
Mechanics, Physiology, Senior Pro- 
blems, and Modern Home Living. A 
total of 1,117 courses were reported as 
heing offered in all the schools. Of 
these courses, 57 percent were required 
of boys and/or girls at some level in sec- 
ondary school. Twenty-four percent of 
the courses were in like manner elective. 
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The average number of courses per 
school in each of the groups is as fol- 
lows: 


Less than LOO students —-2.15 courses 


101 to 250 students ~2.25 courses 
251 to 400 students 2.25 courses 
401 to 600 students 2.48 courses 
601 to 1,000 students —-2.95 courses 
Over 1,000 students 3.33 courses 


The three smaller groups of schools 
olfer a majority of required courses 
in the area surveyed in this study, The 
three larger groups of schools offer a 
majority of elective courses. The health 


course in all school groups was by 


far the most frequently required 
course. In the groups of smaller 
schools, vocational home economics 


was frequently required also. 
which 
family life education are being offered 
at the ninth and tenth grade levels 
than at the eleventh and twelfth grade 


More courses contribute to 


levels, The schools in the largest groups 
offer more courses which contribute 
to family life education at the eleventh 
and twelfth grade levels. In part this 
fact may be accounted for in that a 
number of high schools in the three 
larger groups include only the tenth, 
twelfth The 


schools in the three smaller groups of- 


eleventh, and grades. 
fer more family life education courses 
at the ninth-and tenth-grade levels. Psy- 
chology courses were most frequently 
offered to eleventh and twelfth grade 


Both 


health courses were offered more fre- 


students. home economics and 
quently in the lower two grades. Fam- 


ily living and personal problems 
courses showed a slight trend toward 
being predominantly junior or senior 
courses, 

Almost one-third of all the schools 
listed traditional courses in which units 
of family life education were taught. 
Units in family life education were 
reported most frequently in biology 
courses. Seven of the upper ten courses. 
in terms of frequency of units pertain- 
ing to family life education. were in 
the social studies area. Exactly half of 
all the courses that were listed are in 
the social studies area. Slightly more 
than one-third of all the listed units in 
family life education were concerned 
with consumer education. The follow- 
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ing nine courses—sociology, econom- 
ics, biology. social living, family liv- 
ing, guidance, orientation, American 
problems, social problems—were listed 
as traditional courses as well as Fam- 
ily Life Education courses. The names 
of the units per school group and for 
the group as a whole were almost as 
varied as the names as the schools in 
which the units were taught. A total of 
55 different units titles were listed. A 
total of 66 different units were listed. 
In ierms of percentages the smallest 
enrollment group offered the fewest tra- 
ditional courses which included units 
in family life education. The larg- 
est enrollment group offered the most 
courses, The number that the largest 
group offered in terms of percentage 
more than doubled the number offered 
by the smallest group. 
life 
courses and units had thirty-six differ- 


Teachers of family education 
ent titles. Women comprise a majority 
of the teachers of the family life edu- 
cation courses and units which are con- 
sidered in this study, and the home 
economics teacher was the most fre- 
quently reported title. The social stud- 
ies. biology, and health teachers were 
mentioned in that order of frequency 
following the home economics teacher. 
Few specialized guidance people were 
reported as teachers of family living 
courses or similarly titled courses of 
family life education. In all the enroll- 
ment groups the subject-matter teacher 
was reported most frequently as the 
teachers of the area under considera- 
tion in this study, Because of back- 
ground and training requirements for 
counseling personnel, one might ex- 
pect such courses as family living to 
be taught by counselors in the larger 
schools. Evidence that wou'd bear out 
this expectation was not revealed in the 
the survey. 

A total of 45 schools reported that 
they plan to offer a new course or 
courses in the area of family life educa- 
tion in the foreseable future. Another 
six indicated that they possibly would 
offer a new course in the area. One re- 
spondent stated that the current family 
living course in his schooi system was 
being revised. 


Approximately  one- 


fourth of the new 


courses which are 


planned will be in the area of home 
economics, and the trend is to open 
more courses for boys. 

The variety and number of extra- 
curricular activities related to famiiy 
life education were impressive. A total 
of 2.016 extra-curricular organizations 
were reported by the 477 schools, an 
average of 4.19 per school. Fifty-three 
different organizations or activities 
were listed that contribute to family 
life education. More than three-fourths 
of the schools reported a 4-H Club in 
their respective schools. In many of the 
schools in Group, I ‘small schools). 
the only extra-curricular activity listed 
was the 4-H Club. Only two organiza- 
tions or activities, 4-H clubs and school 
dances, were offered in more than 65 
percent of all the schools. Other fre- 
quently reported organizations were as 
follows: Future Farmers of America 
by 64 percent, Boy Scouts by 39 per- 
cent, Junior Red Cross by 40 percent. 
Hi-Y by 29 percent, Girl Scouts by 29 
percent, Future Homemakers of Ameri- 
ca by 28 percent, and Hobby Clubs by 
27 percent. 

The respondents were asked to indi- 
cate family life education courses for 
adults which were offered in their re 
spective schools for academic credit 
and courses for which no credit was 
given. Only 5.87 per cent of all the 
schools offered adult education courses 
in the area of family education, and 
all courses listed were for women only. 
The schools in the three smaller enroll- 


ment groups offered more adult 
courses than did the schools of the 
larger enrollment groups. However. 


in terms of percentages, the three larg. 
er groups offered 85 percent of the 
courses. Adult non-credit high schools 
courses were offered more frequently 
than adult with-credit courses by a 
ratio of two to one. Comments seemed 
to indicate that more adult education 
courses would be provided if demands 
were made known. 

Some 38 percent of the schools re- 
ported that they participated in joint 
school and community organizations 
and activities to provide other aspects 
of family life education besides adult 
education courses. In terms of percent- 
ages. the smallest school group partici- 
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pated in the fewest organizations and 
activities, and the largest gzoups par- 
ticipated in the greater number. An 
enumeration of such activities showed 
that the Parent Teacher Association 
was most frequently mentioned. Fol- 
lowing were Mothers’ Clubs and juven- 
ile delinquency studies in that order. 


A total of 29 different endeavors and- 


organizations were reported. Some of 
the less frequently reported endeavors 
deserve emphasis because of the appar- 
ent potential for providing family life 
education, These endeavors were We'l 
Child Clinic, Community Council, 
Primary Council, Advisory Council, 
Planned Parenthood, and Human De- 
-velopment Workshop. The average 
number of organizations and endeavors 
per school reporting joint school and 
community cooperation in this area 
was .52 per school. The average num- 
ber of organizations and endeavors per 
school when all the 477 schools were 
considered was .38 per school. Three- 
fifths of the schools in the largest en- 
rollment group participate in joint 
school and community activities to pro- 
vide family life education, whereas 
only one-third of the schools in the 
smallest group cooperate in such un- 
dertakings. 


Conclusions. There is impressive cur- 
riculum provision for the teaching of 


family life education in the public 
secondary schools of Indiana. This 
provision does not indicate quality 
and/or application of courses, learn- 
ing, and experiences. The variety of 
the titles of the teachers leads one to 
conclude that family life education can 
be and is being integrated into the 
school curriculum either in terms of 
specific family life courses or as units 
within courses. Teachers in all major 
areas except foreign languages were 
listed as teachers of family life educa- 
tion, although few trained guidance 
people are listed as teachers of family 
life education. More men_ teachers 
shou'd be given responsibilities for 
teaching family life education. 

The schools in the three smaller en- 
rollment groups made fewer provisions 
in all aspects of the area studied. Plans 
for the future indicate that fewer new 
courses are to be offered in the smaller 
schools. However, enough specific fam- 
ily life education courses, excepting 
home economics and health, are bing 
offered or will be offered in the fore- 
seeab'e future to warrant a degree of 
optimism about increasing efforts of 
the schools in this state to fulfill their 
obligations to high school youth. 


Recommendations and Suegestions. 
An analysis of the results of this study 
reveals the need for more comprehen- 


sive research into certains aspects of 
provisions for family life education. 
Further research would I'ke'y disclose 
information which cou'd be used in 
formulating, improving, and enlarging 
plans for family life education. Further 
investigation should be made relative 
to improvement in content, personnel, 
and methodology. 


Little is known about the adequacy 
and quality of provisions reported in 
this study. Meaningful insights which 
cou'd make possible improvement of 
family life education in terms of func- 
tion are needed. 


Teacher training institutions shou'd 
stress preparation for 4-H club leader- 
ship. The Extension Services and teach- 
er training institutions cou'd through 
closer cooperation more effectively 
train 4-H club leaders. Trained guid- 
ance personnel should be utilized to 
better advantage for the teaching of 
family life education. 


Farnily life education should be inte- 
grated throughout the curriculum from 
the nursery school to college with the 
work culminating in a terminal course. 
Therefore teacher training institutions 
shou'd require prospective teachers to 
prepare to teach family relationships 
at whatever grade level they expect to 
work. 


A Partial Study of the Evaluation Forms for the 
Student Teachers of 1.$.T.C. Teaching Their First Year 


HERMAN F. TRUELOVE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


1. Introduction 


During recent years there has devel- 
oped a tremendous increase through- 
out the United States in the demand 
for more and better trained beginning 
teachers. Teachers colleges are endeav- 
oring to meet this challenge. 

One of the objectives of the Indiana 
State Teachers College Laboratory 
School is to provide experiences in stu- 
dent teaching for college students who 
are pursuing a teaching curriculum. 
The supervising teacher occupies a 
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strategic position in helping the Co!- 
lege realize this objective. The super- 
vising teacher must ascertain quickly 
the personality of the student teacher 
so that a maximum of varied experi- 
ences may be planned for the short 
time they team together. The supervis- 
ing teachers in the secondary d'vision 
check two evaluation forms at the end 
of the term in an attempt to indicate 


the progress of the student teacher. 
This form has five main parts. Part A 


makes provision for the supervising 


teacher to show the contact with the 
student teacher. Part B I'sts thirty 
items to be checked under the main 
headings of Personal Characteristics, 
Professional Competencies, and Other 
Understandings and Competencies. See 
Tab'e I for a list of the items. Part C 
provides space for the supervising 
teacher to write a statement about 
outstanding strengths of the teacher. 


Part D provides space for the super- 
vising teacher to write a statement 
about outstanding weaknesses of the 
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TABLE I. RANKING OF ITEMS BY SUPERVISING TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


453 S. T. 454 S. T. ADMINISTRATOR 
Emotional stability 1220 145 %210 30 25 135 HS WO Ms 
Profesional interest and enthusiasm 25 WS 95 90° 
Poise 130 100 175 180 110 175 8D 
Pleasantness 10 265 295 25 220 290 60 70 25 
Appearance 60 25 25 220 270 75 3.0 30.0 
Voice 38 35 30 20 #23 10 22.0 
Use of English 30.0 10 $4110 270 #£=§$25 §0 255 2.0 140 
Sincere liking for children 45 290 235 45 240 300 90 170 285 
Express ideas effectively 23.0 10.0 10 260 11.0 25 235 7.0 1.0 
Reacts favorably to criticism 25 MS 10 275 4170 
Assumes responsibility 70 2@5 80 60 290 75 3.0 290 45 
Utilizes available facilities 78 45 $0 110 195 7.5 45 24.0 22.0 
Helps students to clarify purposes 23.0 165 50 240 160 120 230 205 185 
Helps students feel secure and useful 1440 205 140 160 160 215 195 230 £45 
Helps students develop skills for living 26.0 125 210 290 65 245 305 100 25.0 
He'ps students learn to assume resporsibility 230 55 42110 4190 135 110 165 17.0 11.0 
Helps students learn to work together 29.0 20 235 210 180 170 23.0 7.0 185 
Comprehends subject matter in teach'ng fields 165 HO 1835 GBA WO wes 
Selects and organizes a variety of ma‘erials 110 265 20 140 27.5 10 230 130 #3. 
Recognizes importance of general education 95 19.0 26.5 95 180 27.0 180 100 22.0 
Adjusts to maturity level of students 210 #55 5.0 21.0 65 100 195 17.0 2.0 
Keeps adequate records and reports 8S 125 80 80 195 75 7S iOS Ws 
Works well with adults 95 300 175 160 300 215 115 300 145 
Works well with students 45 23.0 26.5 45 25.0 17.0 2.0 260 145 
Works well with groups 17.5 220 265 125 260 245 100 275 £270 
Understands purposes of education 80 180 295 70 4160 270 135 100 25.0 
Possesses a foundation of general education 20.0 70 140 250 10 215 210 40 250 
Understands child growth, development, learning 26.0 100 80 290 40 170 270 220 #£=65 
Provides for individual differences 2830 35 140 21.0 22.0 40 285 5.0 8.5 
Understands importance of purposeful behavior 190 80 210 160 110 215 165 205 11.0 


Read Tab'e I as follows: Emotional stability was ranked 12 by the Supervising Teachers in Ecucation 453 who 
checked traits outstanding; it was ranked 145 by those who checked traits good: it was ranked 21 by those 
who checked traits needs improvement. The trait Pleasantness was checked outstanding the greatest number of 
times by the Supervising teachers in Education 453, hence it is ranked 1; use of English the least, hence it is 


ranked 30. 


student teacher. Part E provides space 
for the supervising teacher to comment 
on the siudent teacher’s professional 
philosophy, attitudes, and understand- 
ings. One evaluation form is filed in 
the office of the Director of Secondary 
Professional Laboratory Experiences. 
The other form is used by the Place- 
ment Bureau in the preparation of 
credentials. 

A full-time program of student 
teaching has been initiated in order to 
enrich the experiences of the student 
teachers. In this program the student 
teacher receives eight quarter hours of 
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credit in student teaching. The courses 
are designated as Education 453 and 
Education 454. The work done in one 
teaching area with one supervising 
teacher is recorded on duplicate eval- 
uation forms as Education 453 and the 
work done in another teaching area 
and usually with a different supervis- 
ing teacher is reco-ded on another 
form in duplicate and is known as Edu- 
cation 454. Courses in Methods and in 
Seminar complete the program for the 
quarter. The first graduates of th's pro- 
gram began teaching in the fall of 
1951. 


If. Problem 

The prob'em is a partial study of the 
evaluation forms prepared by the 
secondary supervising teachers in Edu- 
cation 453 and Education 454 and by 
the adminstrators of the student teach- 
ers teaching their first year in 1951-52. 

This study involves: 

1. A correlation of ratings made by 

adminstrators and supervising teach- 

ers. 

2. A comparison of grades assigned 

by the Laboratory faculty and off 

campus faculty in the secondary 

division. 
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Ill. Procedure 


Dr. Wayne E. Schomer, Director of 


Placement Relations, Indiana State 
Teachers College, has secured informa- 
tion about these teachers in their first 
year of teaching by sending an evalu- 
like the one used by the 


ation form 


supervising teacher, to their school 
adminstrators. These were received in 
his office during February 1952. These 
forms and the forms on the same stu- 
dents prepared by the supervising 
teachers and filed in the office of Dr. 


Donald M. Sharpe, Director of Labora- 


tory Experiences on the Secondary 
Level. were made available to the 
writer who has studied them to ob- 


serve: (1) How the items on the evalu- 
ation forms are ranked in the columns 
headed Outstanding, Good, and Needs 
Improvement, by both the supervising 
and (2) 


How the items checked by the super- 


teachers the administrator, 
vising teacher indicates the letter grade 
assigned, and (3) How the per cent of 
different grades given by the secondary 
supervising teachers in the Laboratory 
School with the different 
grades given by the secondary super- 


compares 


vising teachers off campus. 


IV. Presentation of Data 

This article does not report an ex- 
haustive study of the evaluation forms 
for the graduates of Indiana State 
Teachers College who had their first 
year of teaching in 1951-52. It pertains 
only to the secondary area, and only 
to the student teachers who had differ- 
ent supervising teachers. No attempt 
has been made to analyze the comments 
made on the forms under headings C, 
D, and E. This report relates only to 
item B, on the check list and evalu- 
ation forms used by Indiana State 
Teachers College, Division of Teach- 
ing, and the letter grade recorded. 

Evaluations of 120 different begin- 
ning teachers were studied. However, 
items were not tabulated if they were 
not marked either Outstanding, Good, 
or Needs Improvement (Indicated by 
O, G, and NI in Table I) by each of 
the three. the supervising teacher in 
Education 453, the supervising teach- 
er in Education 454, and the admini- 
strator concerned in the first-year of 
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teaching in 1951-52. Items checked 
“no data available” were also omitted. 

Table I shows that the supervising 
teachers in Education 453 most fre- 
quently checked “Pleasantness” in the 
Outstanding column, “Use of English” 
in the Good column, and “Expresses 
ideas effectively” in the Needs Im- 
provement column. The supervising 
teachers in Education 454 most fre- 
quently checked “Reacts favorably to 
criticism” in the Outstanding column. 
“Possesses a foundation of general edu- 
cation” in the Good column, and “Se- 
lects and organizes a variety of materi- 
als” in the Needs Improvement column. 
The administrators most frequently 
checked “Professiona! interest and en- 
thusiam” in the Outstanding column. 
“Voice” in the Good column, and “Ex- 
presses ideas effectively” in the Needs 
Improvement column. 

According to the checking of the 
supervising teachers in Education 453, 
the five most frequently checked traits 
‘n the Needs Improvement column ir 
order are: (1) Expresses ideas effect- 
ively; (2) Selects and organizes a vari- 
ety of materials; (3) Voice: and shar- 
ing equally are the traits, Utilizes avail- 
able facilities, Adjusts to maturity level 
of students, and Helps students to clari- 
fy purposes. 

The checking of the supervising 


umn in order as: (1) Expresses ideas 


elfectively; (2) Adjusts to maturity 
level of students; (3) Selects and or- 
ganizes a variety of materials; (4) As- 
sumes responsibility; and (5) Helps 
students feel secure and useful. 

It is interesting to note that among 
the five traits listed, all three raters 
have “Selects and organizes a variety 
of materials” and “Expresses ideas ef- 
fectively” as needing improvement. The 
supervising teachers in Education 453 
and the administrators included “Ad. 
justs to maturity level of students” and 
both groups of supervising teachers 
checked “Voice” 
improvement. Each group 
checked “Works well with adults” least 
in the Good column. 


among the five as 
needing 


The product-moment method was 
used in calculating the coefficients of 
correlation in Table Il. Each coefficient 
of correlation was tested for signifi- 
cance against the null hypothesis.’ By 
the use of a table of correlation of co- 
efficients at the andl % levels of 
significance where N = 81 and (N-2) 
is 79, an r must be .219 to be signifi- 
cant at .05 level, and .285 to be signifi- 
cant at .O1 level. This means that only 
five times in 100 trials would an r as 
large as plus or minus .2!9 appear by 
accidents of sampling if the population 
r were actually .00; and only once in 


TABLE Il. A CORRELATION OF THE RANKINGS OF THE THIRTY 
TRAITS BY EACH GROUP OF SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


WITH THE 


ADMINISTRATORS AND WITH EACH OTHER 


with Adm. 
with Adm. 
with Ed. 454 


Ed. 453 compared 
Ed. 454 compared 
Ed. 453 compared 


Needs 
Outstanding Good Improvement 
8: 55 58 
AS 12 
87 81 


teachers in Education 454 shows the 
five most frequently checked traits in 
the Needs Improvement column in or- 
der are: (1) Selects and organizes a 
variety of materials; (2) Voice; (3) 
Expresses ideas effectively: (4) Pro- 
vides for individual differences; and 
(5) Use of English. 


The checking of the administrator 
lists the five most frequently checked 


traits in the Needs Improvement co!- 


100 trials would an r of plus or min- 
us .285 appear if the population r were 
OO. It is clear that the obtained r of 
.03 for Outstanding, since it is much 
larger than .285, is very significant. 


;Garrett, H. E.. Statistics In Psychol- 
ogy and Education (1947) Chapter IX. 
pp. 298-301 especially. 
“Lbid. Table 49, p. 299. 
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Even in Good where r is .45, and in 
Needs Improvement where r is .58, are 
correlations of significance, since they 
are larger than .285. It is concluded 
that there is considerable consistency 
in the ratings by the three groups. 

Table II] shows that 81 grades, 
roughly one third, out of the 240 
grades for 120 student teachers were 
recorded by supervising teachers in 
the Laboratory School. A slightly high- 
er percentage of A’s was recorded by 
Laboratory supervising teachers for 
the 453 student teachers while a much 
lower percentage of A’s was recorded 
by them for the Education 454 stu- 
dents. Slightly over 45 percent of the 
total grades from the secondary super- 
vising teachers in the Laboratory 
School were A’s. 

A comparative study was made with 
the grades assigned and the checking 
of the items on the evaluation forms 
for the students who had different su- 
pervising teachers. This involved the 
forms for 81 ditferent students. In or- 
der to arrive at an evaluation or a 
score, an arbitrary value of two was 
given for each check in the Outstand- 
ing column, headed O, and a value of 
one for each check in the Good column, 
headed G. The checks in the Need: 
Improvement, headed NI, were no! 
used. The score is obtained by adding 
two times the number of checks in the 
Outstanding column to the number of 
checks in the Good column. Therefore. 
if an evaluation form has five items 
checked Needing Improvement, ten 
checked Good, and fifteen checked 
Outstanding, the score recorded is 40. 

Table IV shows that the median 
score in Education 453 in the Labora- 
tory School is 42.62 for an A, and 
27.25 for a B. For the Off-campus 
teachers the median score in Education 
453 is 44.50 for an A, and 29.22 for a 
B. A higher score is indicated by the 
Off-campus supervising teachers, es- 
pecially when the grades are com- 
bined. 

In Education 454 a slightly higher 
score is indicated in the Laboratory 
School. The median for an A is 45.75 
in the Laboratory School and Off.- 
campus it is 41.50. The median for a 
B is 29.08 in the Laboratory School 
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TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES 


School Grade A 

No. % 
Laboratory 453 21 51.2 
Off Campus 453 38 48.1 
Total 453 59 49.2 
Laboratory 454 16 40.0 
Off Campus 454 454 56.3 
Total 454 61 50.8 
Laboratory Total 37 45.6 


Off Campus Total 83 


Grade B Grade C Totals 

No. % No. % No. % 
17 41.5 3 73 41 100 
37 46.8 4 5.1 79 100 
54 45.0 7 58 120 100 
3. 57S 2s 40 100 
30 37.5 5 6.2 80 100 
a3 6(444.2 6 5.0 i120 100 
40 494 4 5.0 81 100 
67 42.1 9 5.7 159 «100 


TABLE IV. GRADES ASSIGNED ON THE RATING SHEETS WITH THE 
SCORES AS DETERMINED BY THE ITEMS CHECKED 


Grades 

Ed. 453 Laboratory A 
Ed. 453 Laboratory B 
Ed. 453 Laboratory A&B 
Ed. 453 Laboratory C 

TOTAL 
Ed. 453 Off-campus A 
Ed. 453 Off-campus B 
Ed. 453 Off-campus A&B 
Ed. 453 Off-campus C 

TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL 
Ed. 454 Laboratory A 
Ed. 454 Laboratory B 
Ed. 454 Laboratory A & B 
Ed. 454 Laboratory C 

TOTAL 
Ed. 454 Off-campus A 
Ed. 454 Off-campus B 
Ed. 454 Off-campus A&B 
Ed. 454 Off-campus C 

TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL 
Administrator 


No. Md. Scores Percent 
15 42.62 46.8 
16 27.25 50.0 
31 31.50 96.8 
3.2 
32 100.0 
24 44.50 49.0 
23 29.22 47.0 
7 35.00 96.0 
2 4.0 
49 100.0 
81 
9 45.75 29.1 
21 29.08 67.8 
30 33.00 96.9 
] 3.1 
31 100.0 
26 41.50 52.0 
19 29.86 38.0 
45 32.85 90.0 
10.0 
50 100.0 
81 
81 26.73 100.0 


and 29.86 for Off-campus. The median 
for the combined grades is nearly the 
same. 


A definite tendency is not indicated 
from the data in Table IV for the 
supervising teachers in the Laboratory 
School to check either higher or lower 
than Off-campus supervising teachers. 


V. Summary 

Among the first five traits checked 
“needs improvement” by the teachers 
and administrators are “Selects and 
organizes a variety of materials” and 


“Expresses ideas effectively.” Certainly 


all facets of the college teacher training 
curriculum will continue to be alert to 
opportunities to strengthen their effec- 
tiveness pertaining to these two traits. 

There is a_ significant correlation 
among the teachers and the admini- 
strators in ranking the thirty traits. 
The correlation was highest in check- 
ing traits as “outstanding.” 


The Laboratory supervising teach- 
45.6 


compared with 52.2 per cent A grades 


ers had per cent A grade as 


by the off Campus teachers. 


All the teachers are fairly consis- 
tent in their checking the. evaluation 
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forms when grade B is assigned. This 
is in agreement with the checking 
done by the administrators too. 


V1. Conclusions. 


The data pertaining to the student 
teachers teaching their first year in 


1951-52 together with that available 


for the succeeding classes should give 
a more complete picture of how ef- 
fectively the beginning teachers are 
performing on the job. A careful study 
might tend to point out the need for 
a special methods class or on the 
other hand, it might stress the val- 


ues to be obtained if the student 


teacher takes methods concurrently 
with student teaching. 

A study of these forms might be 
very helpful in making it possible 
for Indiana State Teachers College to 
meet the increasing demand for 
more and better trained beginning 
teachers. 


A Study of Enrollment and Drop-Out Factors of 
Freshmen on Non-Teaching Curricula at Indiana State 


CHARLES HARDAWAY 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND TESTING, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


INTRODUCTION 


Although Indiana State Teachers 
College is primarily concerned with 
the training and preparation of public 
school teachers, emphasis has _ been 
placed in recent years on providing 
curricu'ums for students who are in- 
terested in areas other than teaching. 
It is now possible for pupils to obtain 
Liberal Arts degrees, pre-profession- 
al training, and other areas of train- 
ing which are not directly related to 
teachers’ licenses. A significant num- 
ber of students has taken advantage 
of this program and enrolled on non- 
teaching curriculums. However, little 
has been done to determine how ef- 
fective the program has been, and how 
successful our students have been in 
the non-teaching areas. It may be that 
we are neglecting this group of stu- 
dents at the expense of those on teach- 
ing programs. It becomes an import- 
ant responsibility of the college to 
evaluate its program for the non-teach- 
ing students and to determine how 
more orientation and guidance for 
this group might be provided. 

It was the purpose of this study to 
determine (1) the number of students 
enrolled on a non-teaching curriculum 
for the Fall Term, 1952; (2) the 
number of this group remaining in 
school and re-enrolling for the Fall 
Term, 1953; (3) the possible changes 
in cuvricular objectives of this group: 
and (4) the poss‘ble reasons for with 
drawal from college of this non-teach. 
ing group. 
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Importance of the study. A signifi- 
cant number of the student body at 
Indiana State is in the category of 
students who are enrolled in areas 
“other than teaching.” The school has 
made a concerted effort to provide for 
these students, and special curriculums 
have been organized to meet their 
needs. How well these needs have been 
met is a problem worthy of consider- 
ation. 

In the Fall Term, 1952, 221 fresh- 
man students enrolled on a non-teach- 
ing curriculum. This represented ap- 
proximately one third of all freshman 
enrolled during this term. However, 
one year later at the beginning of the 
Fall Term, 1953, it was noted that 
only 70 pupils of the original Fall 1952 
group were enrolled on a_ non-teach- 
ing program. How many of this group 
were still in school but now on a teach- 
ing program? How many had been 
eliminated or forced to withdraw? How 
many were discouraged because of 
emphasis on teaching programs and 
withd-ew voluntarily? What are the 
reasons for withdrawal? The answers 
to these questions might well provide 
the basis for improved guidance ser- 
vices for the students on non-teaching 
curriculums. 


As the college expands and extends 
its services to include programs for in- 
dividuals desirous of higher education 
but who do not wish to teach, it be- 
comes mandatory that the college gain 
awareness of the major preblems of 
the group concerned and make every 


effort to minimize or eliminate such 
problems entirely. A greater propor- 
tion of the personnel and guidance 
services may need to be devoted to 
problems of students in the “non-teach- 
ing” category. At any rate, the basic 
problem can no longer be ignored. 


Group stuaied and sources of data. 
The group of students included in the 
study consisted of all freshman stu- 
dents who enrolled for the Fall Term. 
1952, on a non-teaching curricu'um. 
Students in the group had filled out 
at Registration a Registration Form 3 
card which indicated the non-teaching 
program and the special area of the 
non-teaching curriculum. The Form 
3’s of this 1952 group were then com- 
pared with the 1953 Form 3’s to de- 
termine (1) how many of the original 
group were still in school, (2) what 
type of curriculum (teaching or non- 
teaching) they were now pursuing. 
and (3) what per cent were no longer 
in school. 

The survey method of research 
was used with analyses of records and 
reports the major sources of data. The 
Registrar’s Form 3’s, and the cumu- 
lative index records provided basic 
data concerning enrollments, with- 
drawals, and failures. Those with 
scholarship indexes of 40 or less were 
considered to be definite failures. 
Those who had indexes above 40 and 
who had withdrawn from school were 
contacted by mail in order to discover 
reasons other than failure for with- 
drawal of this non-teaching group 
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from school. Thus findings from re- 


cords, reports, and a questionnaire 
served as the bases for the survey. 


PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS 


OF THE DATA 
I. ORIGINAL GROUP, FALL TERM, 
1952 


Number of cases. A check of the 
Registrar's Form 3’s (a basic enroll- 
ment form) revealed that of the fresh- 
men enrolling at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College for the Fall Term, 1952, 
221 or 33.7 per cent of all freshmen 
were enrolled on a non-teaching cur- 
iculum. Of this number, 190 were be- 
ginning freshmen and 31 were either 
transfer freshman or freshman with 
advanced standing. The non-teaching 
areas of this group are shown in Table 
l. It is seen in Table I that the major 
areas of this non-teaching group were 
commerce (business administration, 
secretarial science, etc.) ; science (pre- 
medicine, pre-dental, lab technicians, 
etc.); nursing; pre-engineering, pre- 
law; and language arts. It is signifi- 
cant that 52 or nearly one in every 
four did not state at this time any par- 
ticular non-teaching program. Their 
only classification was that they were 
on a curriculum other than teaching. 

Data on withdrawals. It has _pre- 
viously been shown that 221 freshmen 
enrolled on a non-teaching program 
at the beginning of the Fall Term,1952. 
A study of the records of these 221 
pupils revealed that only 93, or 42.1 
per cent, were still in school at the be- 
ginning of the Fall Term, 1953 (one 
year later). In other words 128 or 
nearly 60 per cent had withdrawn 
within a year’s time. A breakdown of 
rate of withdrawal of these non- teach- 
ing pupils is as follows: 

14 withdrew before completing one 
term 

25 completed one term (11 of these 
carried only 4 hr.) 

27 completed two terms (5 of these 
carried 4 hr. each term) 

42 completed three terms (13 of 
these carried 4 hr. each term) 

20 were transfer or freshmen with 
advanced standing 


128 Total withdrawals. 
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It is seen that 29 of the 128 with- 
drawals were students who were car- 
rying only one course per term. These 
no doubt were taking advantage of 
night offerings and could probably 
not be considered as regular students 
but only as temporary students. The 
withdrawal rate of the transfer or ad- 
vanced freshmen is high; 20 of the 
original 31 freshmen in this category 
withdrew during the year under study. 
Although the writer did not pursue 
this factor further, it might imply 
what has already been subjectively 
surmised that a great many of our 
transfer students are drop-outs from 
other colleges — drop-outs primarily 
because of poor academic standing. 

Table I reveals the original curricu- 
lum of the non-teaching freshmen. 
Table II reveals the curriculums of 
those withdrawing, and the percent 
withdrawing from each of the non- 


TABLE | 
NON-TEACHING PROGRAM OF 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS 
ENROLLMENT, FALL TERM, 1952 


CURRICULUM Male Female 
Commerce 30 24 
Science 22 4 
Nursing 5] 
Pre-engineering 8 
Pre-law 6 
Social Studies | 1 2 
Foreign Language 2 
Industrial Arts 6 
Language Arts 6 4 
Special Education l 
Mathematics ] 

Art l 
Not Stated : 30 22 
Total lll 110 


TABLE Il CURRICULUM OF WITHDRAWALS AND PER CENT 


OF ORIGINAL NUMBER IN EACH GROUP WITHDRAWING 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Curriculum Male Withdrawing Female Withdrawing 

Commerce 13 43.3 , 15 62.5 

Science 7 31.8 | eo 25. 

Nursing 31 60.8 

Pre-Engineering 5 62.5 

Pre-Law 3 50. 

Social Studies 100. 

Foreign Language l 30. 

Industrial Arts 4 66.7 

Language Arts 16.7 2 50. 

Not stated 27 90. 17 77.3 
Total 61 54.96 67 60.9 


The percentage column reveals the percent of the original group on each cur- 
riculum (shown in Table I) who withdrew during the period under study. 


teaching areas as shown in Table I. 

It is seen from Table I] that nearly 
55 per cent of the male students and 
61 per cent of the female students on 
non-teaching programs withdrew from 
school. It is interesting to note that a 
high percentage of those who enrolled 
in 1952 and did not state a curricu- 
lum choice were among the withdraw- 
als. Perhaps not having a curricular 


objective was a contributing factor to 
subsequent withdrawal. A need for an 
effective guidance program for this 
group is definitely indicated. 

Table HI shows the index distribu- 
tion of the withdrawais who completed 
one term or more. The table shows 
that of the 114 withdrawing students 
who had an index recorded, 45, or 
39.5 per cent, had indexes of 40 or 
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TABLE 
INDEX DISTRIBUTION OF 
WITHDRAWING STUDENTS 


Index Number 
96-100 l 
91-95 () 
36-90 2 
61-85 3 
76-80 
71-75 10 
66-70 
61-65 5 
56-60 7 
51-55 6 
16-50 
41-45 10 
36-40 10 
31-35 7 
26-30 4 
21-25 7 
16-20 5 
11-15 1 

6-10 | 4 
0-5 4 


less. These could be considered as de- 
finite academic failures. Twenty-eight, 
or 24.6 per cent, had indexes of be- 
tween 40 and 50, which are not consi- 
dered as satisfactory, yet not failure 
for first year students ‘they are per- 
mitted to remain in school): and 41. 
or 35.9 per cent, had indexes of over 
20 


In other words, four of every ten are 


which is considered as satisfactory. 


definite scholastic failures and an ad- 
ditional one in every four have indexes 
of less than 50, yet acceptable for 
first year freshmen. Only 36 per cent 
were actually doing passing work. A 
great need for more adequate guidance 
is readily apparent. Many of these 
students no doubt are not of college 
calibre. They should have been guided 
into vocational or education areas 
better suited to their needs and abili- 


ties, 


Reasons jor withdrawals. Table III 
reveals perhaps the basic reason for 


withdrawal. Failure in school work is 
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rather obvious for at least 39.5 per 
cent. However, this does not account 
for the 60 per cent who withdrew with 
acceptable marks. 

\s previously mentioned, 29 or 22.7 
per cent of the original group, were 
enrolled in only one course per term. 
These no doubt can be considered as 
special or only temporary students. 
and perhaps should not be used as a 
factor in data on drop-outs of the non- 
teaching students. 

It has been shown in Tables I and II 
that of the 31 original students on a 
non-teaching nurses program, 21, or 
60.8 the 


year under study. These nurses were 


per cent, withdrew’ within 
enrolled in training at the two local 
hospitals and their program calls for 
only temporary work and_ limited 
courses at Indiana State. This factor. 
then also justifies a reduction in en- 
rollment, and likewise perhaps, should 
not be considered as a factor in with- 


drawals. 


A point that should be mentioned 
at this time is the fact that 23 of the 
original 221 enrolled on a non-teach- 
ing program during the Fall, 1952, 
were still in school at the beginning of 
the Fall. 1953, term, but were now on 
a teaching program. Although these 
appear as withdrawals from the origin- 
al group. they are still in school. Of 
the 23 now on a teaching program, 20 
are in secondary areas and 3 are on 
elementary programs. These then are 
withdrawals from the original non- 
teaching group but not withdrawals 
from college. 

This may be a significant aspect of 
the freshman counseling program. It 
is quite likely that these students en- 
rolled in college with actually no spe- 
cific vocational choice in mind. Per- 
haps through freshman orientation, or 
in basic orientation in education, or in 
a counseling situation, these students 
were assisted in making decisions to 


become teachers. 


Summary of withdrawals on non- 
this 


might be well to summarize the situa- 


teaching program, Al point it 
tion regarding the non-teaching stu- 
dents who enrolled for the Fall Quar- 
ter, 1952: 


Original enrollment on non- 
teaching program 221 

Stull in school on a non- 
teaching program, one 
vear later 70 

In school, now on teaching 

23 


program 


Total in school Q3 


Total withdrawals 128 

Factors pertaining to withdrawal: 
Failures, index less than 
40 45 
Temporary students, with- 
drawing carrying only one 
course per term (including 
16 nurses ) 29 

Withdrawing before complet- 
ing one term (no index a- 
vailable ) 

Additional nurses: temporary 


14 


whe withdrew LS 
Accountable or justifiable 
withdrawals 


Withdrawals without apparent 
25 


The summary accounts for justifi- 


reason: 


ble withdrawal or change of program 
for 196 of the original 221 students in- 
cluded in the study. This leave a bal- 
ance of 25 full-time students on a non- 
teaching curriculum, who were receiv- 
ing passing marks, yet who withdrew 
from college without apparent reason. 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

In order to gain further insight in- 
to the matter of withdrawals it was 
deemed feassible to contact a number 
of these students by mail in order to 
determine their reasons for withdraw- 
al from college. A letter was composed 
explaining the study to the group. Ac- 
companying the letter was a self-ad- 
dressed postal card on which the re- 
cipent was simply to write his reason 
for withdrawal and return to the writ- 
er. He was asked not to sign his name. 
This letter was mailed to fifty of the 
withdrawing students who had indexes 
of 40 or above. At the present writing 
the returns are incomplete, however a 
number of returns have been received 
and an analysis of these reports is 
worthy of consideration. 
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Replies were received from four ot 
the withdrawing students indicating 
withdrawal because of military service. 
However, three of the four indicated 


on the reply that they were planning 
to return upon their release from serv- 
ice. This factor reveals no dissatisfac- 
tion with the college, but does reflect 
the times in that the future of most 
male students is likely to be affected 
by duty in the service. It is encourag- 
ing to note that plans for college train- 
ing however have been postponed 
rather than completely dropped. 

Two of the students stated that they 
withdrew because of financial reasons, 
and two females withdrew because of 
marriage. However one of the students 
who withdrew because of financial 
reasons made this comment: 

. from my own point of view | 
do seriously believe that adding 4 
more variety of differcot curricalye- 
would definitely be more beneficial 
to students enrolled on a_ non-teach- 
ing program. | eventually hope that in 
future years more specialized fields 
can be added to I. S. T. C. curricu- 
lums.” 

On the other hand, one of the stu- 
dents withdrawing for reason of mar- 
riage made this statement: “As far as 
I was concerned nothing was wrong 
with the non-teaching program.” 

Only one reply revealed complete 
dissatisfaction with the program for 
non-teaching students. It warrants re- 
porting in its entireity: 

“This is in reply to your request for 
information regarding my _ transfer 
from Indiana State to the University 
of Colorado. | entered Indiana State 
as a pre-medical student. Naturally | 
was not concerned with teaching. 
methods of teaching. nor any of the 
abstract sociological aspects offered. 
I like Terre Haute and the people 
that I met, both in and «ut of school. 

Needless to say, | we- «nite disap- 
pointed in finding out that State is 
not concerned with students who do 
not plan on teaching. I feel that 
more time should be spent actually 
teaching the subject matter rather than 
trying to teach a student how to teach.” 

Another quotation worthy of men- 
tion is as follows: (This comes from 
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the mother of one of the former stu- 
dents now in service) 
* ...He is now on his way to Euro- 
pe. We feel sure that your course for 
non-teaching students is adequate . . 
(He) hopes to be in your college again 
when he returns to the L. S. A. 
Our youngest son hopes to be able to 
enroll there this fall, before he is call- 
ed into active service .... I have not- 
ed with great pride the great advance 
that my Alma Mater has made... .’ 
Perhaps additional returns will 


provide enlightenment as to the pos- 
sible reasons for withdrawal from col- 
lege of those students with satisfac- 
tory school marks on the non-teach- 
ing curriculums. 

Summary. The purpose of the study 
was to determine factors concerning 
enrollment and drop-out of students 
registering on a non-teaching curricu- 
lum at Indiana State Teachers College. 

The records of all freshmen enroll- 
ing at Indiana State in the Fall Term, 
1952 were analyzed and from these 
an original list of 221 students on a 
non-teaching program was compiled. 
This group was then followed insofar 
as academic progress was concerned 
though the entire school year to the 
beginning of the Fall Term, 1953. A 
comparison was then made with the 
original group to determine (1) the 
number and per cent still in school. 
one year later, (2) the rate and per 
cent of withdrawal from college of the 
original group, and (3) the number 
transferring to a teaching curriculum. 
To throw further light on the reasons 
for withdrawal a questionnaire-postal 
card was sent to 50 of those withdraw- 
ing with acceptable marks asking them 
to state reasons for withdrawal. 

Conclusions. On the basis of the 
analysis of the data, the following con- 
clusions are drawn: 

l. OF the original group of 221 
freshman enrolling on a_non-teach- 
ing programm in the Fall of 1952, 93 
were still in school one year later 
(Fall, 1953). This represents a drop- 
out rate of nearly OU per cent. 

2. Twenty of the 92 still in school 
had changed from a non-teaching to 
a teaching curriculum in the period 
studied 


3. Of the 128 withdrawals, 14 did 
not finish the first term; 25 complet- 
ed two terms; 42 completed three 
terms; and 20 were freshmen with ad- 
vanced standing. 

4. Twenty-nine of the 128 withdraw- 
als were students who enrolled in only 
one course per term. The night-course 
offering perhaps enabled these people 
to attend college and likely they would 
not have been students otherwise. 

5. The highest per cent of with- 
drawals was from the original group 
who entered college without a curricu- 
lar objective in mind other than “non- 
teaching.” Ninety per cent of the males 
and 77 per cent of the females in this 
category withdrew. 

6. The most obvious reason for 
withdrawals is failure in academic 
work. Forty per cent of the withdraw- 
ing students had indexes of less than 
40. Only 36 per cent of the withdraw- 
ing students had a school average of 
“C” or better. 

7. A significant number of the with- 


drawing students were “one course” 
students and/or nurses who were tak- 
ing special courses at Indiana State. 
These could be rightfully expected to 
withdraw when special courses were 
completed. 

8. Principal reasons for withdrawal 
of those students with passing marks 
were military service, inadequate fi- 
pances, and marriage. 

9. Only two of the withdrawing 
students (at this writing) stated dis- 
satisfaction with the non-teaching cur- 
riculum as a factor in withdrawal. 

Recommendations. The rate of with- 
drawal of the students enrolled on non- 
teaching program is extremely high. 
It is noted that academic failure is the 
primary reason, and that the students 
enrolling without a particular objec- 
tive have an excessively high rate of 
drop-out. These two factors point de- 
linstely to the need for improved gui- 
dance services at both the high school 
and college level. If failure is the re- 
sult of lack of ability, these students 
should have been counseled into vo- 
cations other than those requiring col- 
lege training prior to college entrance. 

If on the other hand failure is the 
result of lack of objective. poor study 
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techniques, or poor college adjustment, 
the college itself can assume some of 
the responsibility. Greater emphasis 
should be made for giving these in- 
dividuals more assistance in self-direc- 
tion. 

It is quite possible that the curricu- 
lums for non-teaching students have 
not adequately met the needs of the 
students involved. Further study in this 
area is warranted and recommended. 


Abstracts of 
Theses 


Watson, Charles M. Nature in the 
Poetry of Emily Dickinson. Septem- 
ber, 1955. 67 pp. No. 758. 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to compile all references to nature 
in the published poetry of Emily Dick- 
inson and analyze these references to 
determine variety, frequency and as- 
sociations of particular nature images. 

Method. The various aspects of nat- 
ure referred to in Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry were divided into six categor- 
ies: Botanical References, Zoological 
References, Topographical References, 
Mineralogical References, Meterologi- 
cal References, and Astronomical Re- 
ferences. In each division the items 
were arranged according to frequency 
of. occurrence. 

Findings. References to flowers 
made up the largest number of botan- 
ical references, with more than forty 
different varieties mentioned specifi- 
calty. The rose was mentioned most 
frequently, followed by the daisy and 
the clover. These references reflected 
Emily Dickinson’s intense fondaess 
for flowers and were associated with 
a wide range of subjects. In compar- 
ison to flowers, trees were rarely men- 
tioned. The number of varieties... . 
fourteen....was small and the fre- 
quency of reference was low. The ap- 
ple, the maple, the cedar, and the pine 
were mentioned most frequently. Most 
noteworthy among the miscellaneous 
plants mentioned were corn, grass, and 
moss, all of which had unusually 
strong associations with death. 

Birds made up the largest number 
of zoological references to vertebrates. 
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Although the number of species was 
not uuausually large (twenty-eight), 
the frequency of reference was high. 
The song ot birds she found particular- 
ly appealing. Favorite among the birds 
was the robin, mentioned thirty-three 
times. The bobolink, the jay, and the 
sparrow were also frequently mention- 
ed. Of the twenty-seven other verte- 
brates mentioned, squirrels were re- 
ferred to most frequently. Others men- 
tioned frequently were the mouse, 
the dog, the snake, and the horse. None 
of these had for her the interest which 
birds had, however. The most strik- 
ingly unusual nature image in all of 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry was the 
large number of references to bees... 
more than to any other single nature 
image. Nearly every type of associa- 
tion was to be found in this wide vari- 
ety of references. Other insects fre- 
quently mentioned were the butterfly, 
the fly, the cricket, and the gnat. 
Worms, spiders, and caterpillars are 
other invertebrates mentioned, signif- 
icantly. 

Topographical references were in- 
frequent in the poetry. It this group 
the largest number of references were 
to various types of bodies of water, 
most of them to large bodies of water. 
No specific mention was ever made of 
any body of water familiar to her. Fre- 
quently there was a strong association 
with death. With land formations, as 
with bodies of water, the references 
are usually generic for purposes of 
metaphor or simile and are seldom 
specific. None of the actual land con- 
figurations mentioned were within the 
realm of her personal experience 
either, and were used chiefly to create 
a mood rather than describe an actu- 
al locality. 

The majority of the mineralogical 
ieferences in the poetry of Emily 
Dickinson were to precious and semi- 
precious stones. They were generally 
used to connote something of unusual 
value or beauty. Pearls constituted the 
largest number of references in this 
class. Diamonds and rubies were also 
frequently mentioned. Gold was the 
only metal mentioned frequently. It, 
too, was used to indicate high value. 
Other significant mineralogical ref- 


erances were made to marble and 
quartz. 

References to metoerological phe- 
nomena did not constitute a large por- 
tion of the nature images in the poetry, 
and symbolism was not as frequent in 
those references as in most. Some of 
her most charming descriptive pass- 
ages were found among those images, 
however. Wind references were most 
frequent, with emphasis on its sound- 
producing nature and its motion. De- 
scriptions of clouds were also frequent. 
Frost was mentioned as a destructive 
agent and was closely associated with 
death. Snow and storms were also de- 


scribed. 


The sun was the most frequently 
mentioned of the heavenly bodies. 
Stars also were mentioned frequently 
and favorably. Most references to the 
moon had no unusual significance, 
and Saturn was the only planet men- 
tioned by name. Days generally had 
more pleasant associations than did 
nights. Descriptions of sunrise and 
evening contained some of her love- 
liest lines. Among the seasons of the 
year, spring appeared to be her favor- 
ite. Summer and autumn also receiv- 
ed favorable comment, while winter 
was mentioned least frequently. 


Kassans, John Ralph. A follow-Up 
Study of the Commecrial Graduates of 
Tell City High School, Tell City, Indi- 
ana. 1943-1954. August, 1955. 72pp. 
No. 760. 

Problem. This follow-up study was 
conducted primarily to determine 
whether or not the business education 
courses offered in Tell City High 
School have enabled the graduates of 
these courses to meet their needs in 
the pursuance of their work. 

Method. A four-page questionnaire 
was sent to 299 graduates along with 
a brief explanatory letter and a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

On February 24, 1955, the 299 ques- 
tionnaires were mailed and on April 
4, 1955, a post-card follow-up was 
sent to all who had not yet returned 
the questionnaire. 


After ten days, it was evident that 
if this study were to materialize, in- 
terviews would have to be secured. 
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Visits were then made with 24 of the 
graduates. 

The total returns on May 1, 1955, 
when actual tabulation was begun, 
were 109 usable and 5 unusable.... 
unopened. Of the 109 usable question- 
naries, 14 were from boys and 95 from 
girls. 

Findings. The data presented in this 
study seem to indicate that the busi- 
ness education training in Tell City 
High School enables the graduates te 
pursue work in which training was 
taken. 

The data presented indicate that in 
each of the five jobs held by respon- 
dents, business education was used. 
Office work of some sort employs near- 
ly 50 per cent of the graduates on their 
first job. It is reasonable to assume 


that the majority are able to pursue 
work for which they have received 
training. 

It is apparent from the data that the 
respondents felt their training in all 
business education subjects to be suf- 
ficient for employment. 


The data indicate to what extent the 
graduates’ knowledge was required on 
ihe jobs held. The information reveai- 
ed clearly shows that typing and short- 
hand are of utmost importance. 

It is apparent that the graduates stud- 
ied were well satisfied with the cur- 
riculum they pursued while with Tell 
City High School. The plan of allow- 
ing each student to elect his own cur- 
riculum was deemed more desirable by 
the majority of the graduates in the 
ratio of two to one. 
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